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by Sally Hanae 


sa 25-year Berkeley resident 
and activist in the progressive 
religious community providing 
services to homeless people, 
one of the things I’ve always admired 
about people here is our ability to direct 
our intelligence and ability to think criti- 
cally toward creative, yet common-sense 
solutions to the challenges we face. 

At our best, Berkeleyans are wise and 
spirited, compassionate and visionary. As 
Micah 6:8 inspires followers of my own 
Judeo-Christian tradition, we push forth, 


“seeking justice, loving kindness, and - 


walking humbly with our Lord.” ‘ 


I have appreciated Berkeley’s early and 


steadfast focus on practical and caring 
solutions to ending homelessness. Through 
years of hard work our community has 
developed three top-notch affordable hous- 
ing developers building beautiful, award- 
winning, and even green housing for 
homeless and low-income people. 

The Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project’s “quarter meal” program has 
more than 40 years of history in feeding 
people needing dinner on any given day, 
and also runs. our critically needed 


¢ 


YEAH! 
Shelter from 
the Storm for 
Street Youth 


by Susan Halpern 


Do you ever wonder about the young 
people you see sitting on Shattuck 
Avenue in Berkeley? Do you ever walk 
through People’s Park and see the people, 
young and old, who sleep there and won- 
der how it is to live like that? 

Four bold women in 2002 were walk- 
ing downtown and noting this situation, 
and feeling the need of a serious long- 
term solution that would make a big dif- 

_ ference in Berkeley. Their concerns led to 
the founding of YEAH! (Youth 
Emergency, Advocacy, and Housing), the 
only shelter for transitional-age youth 
who are homeless in Berkeley. 

When I tell people in Berkeley that I 

have been volunteering at this shelter for 
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women’s shelter. - Building Opportunities 
for Self Sufficiency has responded to 
countless needs — including organizing 
homeless people and co-managing our 
Multi-Agency Service Center. 
In 1985, Berkeley congregations pie 
a wonderful, peer-led chaplaincy engaged 
in street outreach to homeless people, that 
also helped sow the seeds for our terrific 
Le shelter, YEAH! In the mid-1990s, 
| Berkeley helped craft the first countywide 
[continu of care” plan identifying criti- 
al gaps in services and prioritizing cre- 
ation of programs to fill these gaps. 
ADMIRABLE, WELL-RUN PRCGRAMS 
In these and other ways, Berkeley. has 
done an admirable job of tackling home- 
lessness with consistently well-run basic 
programs, ranging from drop-in centers 
and emergency shelters to affordable 
housing linked with supportive services. 
Despite the steadily decreasing funding 
to fill gaps in services that would end 
homelessness, Berkeley has, step by step, 
gone about the task of adding the compo- 
nent programs we’ve needed, intelligently 
moving our community toward meeting 
this challenge. Youth Spirit Artworks, the 
empowerment-focused youth art jobs 


| 
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‘plan called “EveryOne Home,” 
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training nonprofit that I run, was the 
newest such effort funded by the City in 
2007. We provide 100 homeless and low- 


income youth each year-with stipended 
training in making 
sell —-.and also creating public art revital- 
izing neighborhoods. 

Berkeley has been guided in recent 
years by a wonderful and comprehensive 
a. blue- 
print for ending homelessness in Alameda 
County by 2020. This highly readable 
document provides the road map our com- 


At Berkeley’s YEAH! program, an adult and a homeless youth walk arm in arm. 


the past eight years, many have no aware- 
ness that it even exists. Yet it is here, and 


~ has been here for nine years, serving 


youth ages 18 to 25, who would otherwise 
be homeless. YEAH! provides a necessary 
jumping off place from which youth can 


move forward into their lives; instead of 


moving to an adult shelter. 
Take the situation of D. She ran away 


from her home and lived on the streets of 
Berkeley three separate times before she 
found YEAH! When her single parent 
failed to show up, and there was no food 
in the house and the heat had been turned 
off, D. left to find her own way. 

The third time she was on the street, 
the youth worker from YEAH! met her in 
People’s Park and told her about the 


“green, recycled art to. 


‘YEAH! youth shelter. 


munity (and others in Alameda County) — 
can follow to end homelessness. 

Over the last three years, Berkeley has 
weathered the worst economic crisis since 
the Great Depression. With the financial 
earth shifting below our feet and funds to 
create change in short supply, it isn’t sur- 
prising that we might be distracted from 
the direction. we need to continue plod- 
ding in as we work to end homelessness. 

-Now. some are gravitating instead 
toward creating expensive and ineffective 


See Merchants Try to Ban Sitting page 8 


For Destitute Women 
on Dark Streets _ 


| by Claire J. Baker _ 


When you feel like mud 
puddles splattered about 
by careless feet, remember 
you are crystal clear, 

as vital as rain. 


Should you fall from glory 

down a slippery slope 

you had not foreseen, 

may you listen and hear 
the stars’ healing story. 


Here is the moon's 
luminous cloak 
that you shine 
in the dark 
like God. 


“We have a safe, warm, dry place for 
you to sleep,” he told her. “There are 
other young people there, counselors to 
talk to, staff to keep you safe, a good hot 
dinner, showers, laundry, pads, blankets, 
pillows, sheets, and then a hot breakfast. 
It is in a church on University Avenue. 


See Shelter from the Storm page 7 
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Building a Budget for Humanity i in California 


by Eric Moon 


n March 29, Californians. 


United for a Responsible 

Budget (CURB), a statewide 

alliance of 40 organizations, 
launched their “Budget for Humanity,” 
demanding that California prioritize vital 
social services over prison spending. The 
northern California event was held at the 
San Francisco location of American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC). 

‘The demands of the Budget for 
Humanity are clear: California must stop 
all prison and jail construction, reduce 
prison overcrowding, stop cuts to our 
safety net programs, and invest in 
California’s future. Without that, the $9.1 
billion yearly prison budget will continue 
to bankrupt California’s ability to provide 
‘education, jobs, health care, housing, and 
transportation for everyone in the state. 

‘The CURB Budget for Humanity puts 
forward a series-of recommendations to 
reduce California’s prison population, 
including amending or repealing the three 
strikes law, expanding medical parole, uti- 
lizing compassionate release, and reform- 
ing parole and drug sentencing laws. 

The CURB Budget for Humanity is a 
grassroots public response to Gov. Jerry 
Brown’s proposals for corrections 
“realignment” (having County jails take 
some of the state’s prisoners) and to an 
imminent U.S. Supreme Court decision on 
Coleman and Plata v. Brown, challenging 
prison overcrowding. 

“Realignment could be an opportunity 
to reduce California’s prison. overcrowd- 
ing,’ points out Campaign Director for 
Critical Resistance Lisa Marie Alatorre. 
“However, the Legislature and Governor 
Brown continue to promise 7.7 billion 
dollars for AB 900, the largest prison con-. 


Struction project in the world. We need 
housing, health care, education, and sup- 


port services for folks coming home — 
not more prison and jail cells.” 

“All of Us or None is signing on to the 
Budget for Humanity Campaign because 
we can’t sit by and watch California build 
more prisons and jails while vital social 
services that our members depend on are 
being cut.” says Linda Evans, organizer 
with All of Us or None, another CURB 
member organization. 

The March 29 event included an 


update from attorney Ernest Galvan of. 


California: #1 in Prison Spending. 


' From Center for the Study of Political Graphics 


Instead of funding affordable homes, we are housing over 
160,000 people in over-crowded prisons and jails. Instead 
of funding In-Home Support Services, we are building 
prison hospitals. Instead of building peru lsy colleges, 


we are building county jails. 


Rosen, Bien and Galvan LLP, on the land- 
mark Coleman/Plata lawsuit, followed by 
interactive exercises to enable representa- 
tives of the CURB organizations to get to 


know each other. Coleman/Plata incorpo- ~ 


rates human rights appeals stretching back 
decades. A 1986 Supreme Court decision 
ruled that overcrowding itself was not 
unconstitutional, but Coleman/Plata has 
successfully argued that resulting deterio- 


‘ration of prisons’ medical and mental 


health resources is. 

California faces a crisis both budgetary 
and humanitarian. 

The image of a budget is an appealing 
one and has been used before in social pol- 
icy critiques. It encourages voters to 
remember that tax dollars represent choices 


among shared values — that every dollar 
spent constructing and staffing prisons and 
jails, and. paying decades of interest on 
bonds to build those, is a dollar lost forever 
to more productive uses. California’s last 
decade has seen cuts in social programs 
and increases in public classroom sizes and 
in state college tuition — and, during those 
same years,.increased funding for prisons 
and punishment. 

A budget lists income as well as expens- 
es. California’s perpetual fiscal woes over 


the last few years arise from “no new 


taxes” legislators exacerbating the forced 
competition between prisons and more 
socially positive needs. Until recently, fis- 


_cal conservatives were the very politicians 
most supportive of prison expansion. 


“Public safety” and ° tough « on crime” were 
catchy slogans that,were paired paradoxi- 
cally with “no new taxes,” despite the clear 
contradiction of these goals. 

Facing a $26 billion deficit, and with 
revenue streams narrowed, we arrive at 
some strange choices. Against what social 
goals do we balance choices like these, 
proposed. for California’s 2011-12 bud- 
get? We’re facing $1.5 billion. cut from 
CALWorks, $1.7 billion cut from Medi- 
Cal, $486 million from In-Home Support 
Services, $1 billion from the UC and CSU 


~ systems, and $750 million from Cee 


and Development Programs 

But our State budget contains even 
stranger humanitarian contradictions. The 
long-term. outcomes and implications of 
prisons and of schools could hardly be 
more different — as if our body politic 
were a household in which we tried run- 
ning both our furnace and our air-condi- 
tioner on high, all the time. To the extent 
that school cuts contribute to rising drop- 
out rates, they directly stoke the roaring 
growth of the prison system. 

Teachers, parents, and youth workers 
have come to identify and decry a 
“school-to-prison pipeline” — third- 
graders unable to read at grade level 
endure until high school, then drop out 
into unemployment and mischief, then 
accumulate a criminal record. Certainly 
anyone who visits or works in our prisons 
can confirm that many more prisoners 
need literacy training than college cours- 


es. (And we can “afford” less of either: In. 


the last few years, prisons themselves 
have seen their own education cuts, with 
functions beyond warehousing bodies 
being shrunk again and again.) 

The image of a budget invites voters to 
think rationally about what we really want 
to do, with our shared resources. How 


- important is it, that we be able to imprison 


forever every person who commit three 
felonies? Is it more, less, or equally impor- 
tant that families of students get to attend, 
proudly, their third academic commence- 
ment ceremonies? It is time to understand 
the choices. we have been making, deliber- 
ately or unintentionally, and to choose and 
spend wisely and well. 

_We are in a state of budgetary and 
humanitarian crisis. While California 
remains the wealthiest state in the coun- 


See Budget for Humanity page 7 ~ 


House Votes to Terminate Key Foreclosure Program 


by Whitney Gent 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The House 


of Representatives voted on March 16 to ~ 


terminate the Neighborhood Stabilization 
Program, one of the Obama administra- 
tion’s key foreclosure response programs. 
This vote came despite the devastating 
impacts .the recession and foreclosure cri- 
sis continue to have on neighborhoods 
across the country — including increased 
homelessness. 

Recent studies show a dramatic rise in 
homelessness — especially family home- 


lessness. — in the wake of the recession 


and the foreclosure crisis. In 2010. family 
- homelessness increased by an average of 


9 percent in ci ss the country, anc 


NECessily. 


of the Neighborhood 


STADIA FYrOgtram 18 part OF the new 


House’s eft curtail the federal deficit 

budget cuts. The Bee 
House budget‘proposal (H.R: 1) would 
reduce’ spending by $60 billion from last 
year’s budget. If this legislation passes, the 
National Alliance to End Homelessness has 


via massive 


estimated that 161,000 people who would 


be housed with government assistance will 


become homeless instead. 

The proposed cuts to housing and neigh- 
borhood stabilization programs come less 
than one year after the release of the first 


ever comprehensive Federal Strategic Plan — 


to Prevent and End Homelessness. 


hard, with $210 million cut from housing 
for people with disabilities and $551 mil- 
lion cut from senior housing. 
Also, $1 billion would be cut from 
Community Health Centers, which 
includes Health Care for the Homeless 
funding. Another $1 billion will be cut 
from public housing capital needs. And 


“Last week, the U.S. told the United Nations that address- 
ing homelessness here at home is a human rights obliga- 
tion. Cutting vital housing programs gives the lie to those 
obligations — and damages our credibility as a leader in 


the world community.” — Maria Foscarinis, NLCHP executive director 


Maria FPoscarinis. executive director of 
the National Law Center on H 


> (NUT OED) 
(NLCHP) 


omelessness 


; sald, 


Sy he . 1aHhsr 7 bey peste ta i 
cuts threaten to send more familie 
the edge into homelessness, at a time 
when homelessness has 4 


levels not seen 


already reached 
since the Great 
Depression. Funding for affordable hous- 
ing should be increased — not cut.” 
Additionally, H.R. 1 would cut $5.5 
billion from HUD programs. Housing for 


disabled people and seniors would be hit 


70 nullion will be eliminated from Legal 


s Corporation funding. 


on, policy. director 


P, added, “Cutting funding to -pro- 
grams that keep P Pesple in their homes, 
melessness 
programs just doesn’t make sense. It 
would mean we're allowing the problem 
to get worse — allowing more people to 
fall into homelessness — before we try to 
help. This is unacceptable.” 


In contrast, the current Democratic 


fa 1 Ee ae yo jee 
while increasins funding to ho 
>: 


budget proposal would provide $200 mil- 
lion in new funding for HUD’s homeless 
assistance grant funding, which would 
permit HUD to implement the HEARTH 
Act and provide housing to more home- 
less persons. Other critical affordable 
housing and human services programs 
would receive level funding. 

Foscarinis said, “Last week, the U.S. 
told the United Nations that addressing 
homelessness here at home is ‘a human 
rights obligation. Cutting vital housing 
programs gives the lie to those obligations 
— and damages our credibility as a leader 
in the world COMmIUDILY. ® 

A number of othe 


r foreclosure 
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programs are on k amid 

> budget Ar ch the 

.. House voted to end thé Federal Hot using 

Administration’s short-refinance program 
and the Emergency Mortgage Relief 
Program. -The Home Affordable 


Modification Program-will be considered 
for termination in the next two weeks: 


The National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty’s mission is to pre- 
vent and end homelessness by serving as the 
legal arm of the national movement. 
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Defending the Right to Serve Food in Public 


- We believe that sharing food 


with our brothers and sisters 


is a fundamental human right, 


protected under the First 
Amendment. 


by Michael “Waterman” Hubman, 
Right To Share Food Coalition 


he Right Fo Share~ Food. 


Coalition’°was formed in Los 
Angeles.in response to the June 
2, 2010, take-down by govern- 
| ment officials of the Towne Avenue Soup 
Line, and continued harassment by the 
municipal government of ongoing efforts 
to feed the poor and homeless population 
of Skid Row, Los Angeles. 
Prior to the take-down of the soup line, 


volunteers from the World Agape Drop In- 


Center had been feeding the. poor and 
homeless of Eastern Skid Row, Los 
Angeles, six days a week at the same 
,location for more than five years. 

At Right To Share Food, we believe 
that sharing food with our brothers and 
sisters is a fundamental human right, 
and.a constitutionally protected activity, 
guaranteed under the freedom of associa- 
tion clause of the First Amendment of the 


U.S. Constitution. We believe that sharing _ 


food outside and in public is an equally 


protected activity. Our goal is to promote — 


cooperation among people in order to 
exercise and defend this right. 


MORALLY MOTIVATED TO HELP 
Why do we feel the need to organize 


- and lobby to protect and exercise our right 


to share food? It is a common occurrence 
in contemporary society, for those who 
are morally and spiritually motivated, to 
want to help others who find themselves 
in a state of need. This state of need is 
often manifested by poverty, homeless- 
ness and destitution. 

Those who desire to come to the aid of 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters, 
commonly express this aid by sharing 
food. Conflict occurs when the municipal 
government attempts to effect social engi- 


neering by restricting or forbidding the © 


Landlords or Panhandlers: Who Is Really to Blame? 


Commentary py Carol Denney 


n, 1997, Berkeley repealed its ordi- 
nance prohibiting sitting and panhan- 
dling after a challenge’ by. the 
American Civil Liberties Union. But 
the Downtown Berkeley Association, 


which initiated the ordinance, never. 


stopped pining for some way to clear the 


streets of homeless people and panhan-. 


dlers, whom they blame for.a decline in 
retail sales. Currently, the Downtown 
Berkeley Association is lobbying for an 
anti-sitting law similar to San Francisco’s 
recently enacted sit-lie ordinance. 
Berkeley has panhandlers, of course. 
3ut it also has hundreds of empty store- 
‘fronts owned by landlords reluctant to 
rent at lower commercial rates, empty. 


Send Donations to: 
AFSC 


65 Ninth Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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Food Not Bombs in Los Angeles provides a free meal, as part 
_of a picnic on Skid Row to defend the right to share food. 


sharing of food on public property, the 
commons, and even private property. . 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT FOR PEOPLE 


I liken this kind of social engineering 
by cities to wildlife management. The 
problem is, we are talking about our 


human brothers and sisters, and not 
unwanted pigeons or other pesky wildlife. 
My guess as to why city officials 


would act in such a selfish and mean-spir- 


ited manner is greed. Poverty and home- 
lessness are commonly viewed by some 
who aré not similarly afflicted as messy 
and unsightly. The sight of homeless and 
poor. people lining up to receive a charita- 


ble meal tends to raise concerns among 


some who worry about depressed com- 
merce and property values. 


storefronts which pinden a once-vibrant 


downtdéwn. Commercial leases tend to be 


long, so locking into even three years at a 
ower rate is less. appealing to many land- 

{lords than taking a tax write-off for the 
revious, higher rate. 

Even a business like Amanda’s Feel 
Good Fresh Food, which won entrepre- 
neur of the year and design awards, cited 
the inflexibility of the rental rate as the 
reason it closed in December after two- 

lus years in business. a 

-There’s’ no political downside to 
stomping on the poor, and Mayor Tom 
Bates has the votes to criminalize side- 
walk sitting. 

But before Berkeley sends another 
potentially pointless anti-poor ordinance 
through the courts, it makes sense to insti- 


! Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


| Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn 
income and find a job providing a positive alternative to panhandling, and educate the community about social justice issues. Please 
1 donate or subscribe to Street Spirit ! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


J Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
| T enclose a donation of 0 $100 $50 O$ 25 ag 


Photo by Dan Bluemel 
LA Activist 


When homeless people gather in bis: 
lic, especially in numbers, government 
officials often respond by harassing them 
with the goal of dispersing them. The dis- 
persing of the homeless to make them less 
visible robs them of community and soci- 


ety and denies them their right to associ- 
ate. 
Harassing those who want to share 


food and aid the homeless and poor is just 
another tactic to disperse them and deny 
them the right to associate and assemble. 


THE RIGHT TO SHARE FooD 
EXTRAVAGANZA 


The Right To Share Food 
Extravaganza II (the first one took place 
on Sept. 30, 2010.) was scheduled to take 
place on Sunday, March 20, 2011, the 


(ise a retail vacancy fee on landlords who 

keep storefront locations empty for years, 
refusing to acknowledge the recession’s 

seffect on merchants, generally, and the 
effect of empty storefronts, specifically, 
na struggling commercial aréa. 

‘Merchants can’t sidestep the recession 
any more than they can avoid paying 
mandatory fees to a misguided business 
association. But they can avoid the 
hypocrisy of blaming panhandlers by 
addressing the real burden on our com- 
mercial areas and supporlins a retail 
vacancy fee. 

I’d much rather be annoyed by a pan- 
handler now and then than continue losing 
businesses like the art house theater, the 
music store, and the ice cream parlor. 
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first day of spring. We had no way of 
knowing that mother nature had arranged 


for a fast-moving cold front and rainstorm’ 


to sweep through the region that very day. 
The players at this Right To Share 
eu event were Tanya and her group 
with Gorilla Food Not Bombs, James and 
pis group from World Share (formally 
World Agape), General Dogon of the Los 
‘Angeles Community Action Network (LA 
\CAN), and myself. 

- In the morning, I visited three groups 
who were feeding the homeless and poor 
on Gladys‘Street and Towne Avenue. I 
invited them to our event, and encouraged 
them to join our coalition. I said that it 
was important to organize to defend their 
right to share food. All of the meal-givers 
were glad to hear that they had friends 


who were sticking up for them:and their _ 


right to share food. One woman‘told me; 
“You mean en are for us and not against 
us?” : 
In the early afternoon, I went to.the 
corner of Sixth and Towne and watched 
as sheets of rain fell on the empty street. 
All of the players were prepared to come 


out and get drenched. Tanya and her 


group were cooking, and James and 
General Dogon were ready to go. | 

Then it occurred to me that we should 
move this event indoors to World Share. I 
called the other organizers with the- 
change of venue. I drove around and invit- 
ed anyone who was still out on the street, 
mostly on San Julian Street and at The 
Midnight Mission courtyard, to come and 
enjoy a hot meal and to eat inside. 
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Tanya arrived with a great vegetarian- 


-meal. I told the people who were assem- 
bled that today’s meal was special in that 


we were celebrating our right to share 


food. Tanya and her group served up rice, 
beans and vegetable soup. 


General Dogon spoke about his history 
as a lifelong resident of Skid Row. He 
talked about Skid Row, Los Angeles, 
being the most heavily policed place in 
America. He spoke about the human and 
civil rights work done at LA CAN. 

I spoke about the history and develop- 
ment of Right To Share Food, and empha- 


See Right to Share Food page 8 
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by Sandra Schwartz 


very year, especially around tax- 
time, community groups leaflet — 


post offices and street corners with 
colorful brochures depicting the dispro- 
portionate, even obscene, amounts of 
money we are spending on the military. 
This is money being spent on current 
wars and the interest on the debt incurred 
_ from past wars, funds spent to develop the 
technology and weaponry for future wars, 
and benefits paid to bind the wounds of 
those who fought in the wars. 


The numbers vary, but the United 


_ States spends a staggering amount of 
money on death and destruction, ranging 
from $553 billion to over a trillion dollars 
per year, depending on how the federal 

_ budget is calculated. 

Every minute of every day, the U.S. 
government spends $2.1 million on the 
military. In 2012, the United States will 
allocate about 60 percent of its discre- 


tionary budget for military spending. This — 


includes $553 billion as the base budget 
for the Pentagon. Then, after adding the 
cost of nuclear weapons, veterans pro- 
grams, and the portion of the deficit 
caused by war spending, U.S. military 
spending totals $711 billion per year. 

For a variety of reasons, activists 
working on housing, health, education, 
the environment and every other critical 
issue have not focused on the federal dol- 
lars spent on the military industry. 

What many people don’t realize is that 
‘the military budget has increased 159 per- 
cent between 2000 and 2011, leaving little 
money for other issues. Now, with an eco- 
nomic crisis that is unparalleled since the 
Great Depression, activists are rethinking 
their alliances. 

More and more people are realizing 
from heartbreaking experiences the truth 
that how society spends its money is a 
reflection of our values. Since 2001, we 
have allocated more than a trillion dollars 
of the nation’s treasury to fight two wars 
even as we allowed child poverty rates to 
rise to 20 percent, left our sick and elderly 
without care, and permitted schools, roads, 
and bridges to deteriorate here at home. 

We don’t have to look far to see the 
impact of the current crisis. Even those 
who have been fortunate enough to keep a 
_ job and a roof over their heads just have 
to look around to see the foreclosure signs 
on the block, the empty shop windows, 
and the lengthening lines at the emer- 
gency food pantries. 

Our personal experience of the nation’s 
economic crisis may be as simple as hav- 
ing one’s adult children move home 
because they can’t find a job that pays 
enough to cover the rent, or having 
friends and colleagues struggling to bal- 
ance work and care for aging parents, 
small children or critically ill partners 
without essential community services. 

Nearly everyone is feeling the pinch 
and some are feeling a great deal of pain. 
There is a new urgency and a movement 
dedicated to changing this reality. 

Part of the urgency is that the U.S. 
House of Representatives is dedicated to 
slashing spending on everything except 
the military. It is projected that their pro- 
posals will slow the economy, causing 
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‘The two party system “debates”’ the military budget. Democrats and 
Republicans are in collusion to give endless billions to the Pentagon. 


more job losses in addition to all the jobs 
that have already been lost, while further 
decimating the safety net that would shel- 
ter people during these difficult times. 

Current proposals include deep cuts in 
Head Start; reversing the health care legis- 
lation passed in 2010; eliminating volun- 
teer programs such as Ameri-Corp and 
Teach for America; and cutting invest- 
ment monies for green technology and 
mass transportation systems. 

While it is true that the national debt is 
a staggering $14 trillion, slashing money 
from the programs that actually generate 
jobs and protect the quality of life is 
counter-productive. Many economists, 
including Paul Krugman, argue that feder- 
al spending to generate jobs is the only 
way out of a recession of this magnitude. 

Nobel Prize-winning economist Joseph 
Stiglitz, a professor at Columbia University, 
said, “The weakness of the economy caused 
the deficit, not the other way around. The 
solution to the deficit problem is putting 
America back to work.” 

Research shows that investing money 
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in education, infrastructure, and health is 


the best way to generate jobs. These jobs 


tend to generate more jobs as people 


spend that money, and also create tax rev- 
enues which shrink the deficit and 
decrease the need for services. 
Nevertheless, it is these very programs 
that “deficit hawks” are honing in on cut- 
ting or eliminating, despite the fact that 
they represent only 14 percent of the feder- 
al budget. Yet, these “deficit hawks” intend 
to increase the gargantuan pot of money 
earmarked for the military budget. 
Fortunately, people are coming togeth- 
er to challenge these misguided budget 
priorities. Rep. Barney Frank, D-Mass., 
along with Rep. Ron Paul, R-Texas, are 
calling for significant cuts in military 
spending. A*bipartisan commission called 
the Sustainable Defense Task Force 


‘released a report in June 2010 recom- 


mending a $100 billion cut in defense 

spending each year for ten years. __ 
However, this will never happen with- 

out a mass movement of the people. 


Fortunately, the New Priorities Campaign 


First Annual Bay Area 
Walk Against Genocide 


Sunday, April 10, 12:00 noon 
Lake Merritt, Oakland 


Learn how every individual can 
help end genocide and meet local 
survivors and descendants of vic- 
tims of genocide. The Walk will 
benefit the work of American 
Jewish World Service, Catholic _ 
Relief Services, and SF Bay Area 
Darfur Coalition. 


HADNT UN Ng ABER 


For more information and to 

register for the Walk, please visit 
www.walkagainstgenocide.org. i 
or call 510-286-7919. 
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(NPC) is working to build that movement. 
The campaign was initiated by labor 
unions, joined by peace groups, and is 
growing. The NPC is connected to a 
national network with three simple goals: 

1. End wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

__ 2. Bring about major reductions in the’ 
Pentagon budget. 

3. Make immediate ane significant 
investments in jobs, infrastructure, new 
technologies, education, health care, envi- 
ronmental protection, an effective social 


safety net, defense of Social Security and 


Medicare from threatened cuts, and all 
other efforts that enhance the common 
good of our society. 

New Priorities knows that people are 


- busy trying to keep their families and 


organizations afloat, so they have 


‘designed a campaign where people can 


get involved at many levels. Individuals 
(and organizations) can simply sign the 


NPC petition at www.newprioritiescam- 


paign.org or can get more involved. 

Large community meetings are held 
monthly. The next meeting will be held 
on April 3 at the California Nurse’s- 
Association, 2000 Franklin, Oakland, at 2. 
p.m. All are welcome! 

Outreach and education efforts are 
being planned for early April, including a 
labor rally at Frank Ogawa Plaza outside 
Oakland City Hall on April 4 and a BART 
action on April 12; the Global Day 
Against Military Spending. Currently, the 
United States spends nearly as much as 
the rest of the world combined on the mil- — 


itary, accounting for 42 percent of the 
total global military spending. 


_ Volunteers will be leafleting BART sta- 
tions around the Bay Area. Activists are 
invited to use the NPC literature and 
include information about their own issue. 
Creativity is welcomed, including some 
kind of drama or visual to make your point. 
For ideas go to www.demilitarize.org or 
www .newprioritiescampaign.org : 

The BART actions are designed to 
reach people we won’t necessarily see at 
events. The campaign will build momen- 
tum as we demand that Congress create 
budgets that meet the needs of ALL the 
people and not just the wealthy few. 

We need to stay focused on the stag-- 
gering rise in tax dollars spent on the war 
machine. Californians will pay $70 billion 
in 2012 to fund the Pentagon and its wars. 
(See www.nationalprioritiesproject.org) 
This is enough to resolve our state budget 


crisis more than twice over. 


That $70 billion would provide the 
money needed for schools, parks, adult 
day care, youth programs, Head Start, 
low-income housing and more. This isn’t 


_ one-time money — this is annual. Most of 


us would not choose to spend our money 
for war, so we must demand a oes in 
our national priorities. : 
Please sign the petition, print copies 
and have your friends, neighbors and co- 
workers sign. Take it to your own groups 
and organizations and ask them to 
endorse. Then come to a meeting of the 
larger body, and help us take this up the 
ladder of power by speaking out at town 
hall meetings, creating citywide resolu- 
tions, labor resolutions, school board reso- 
lutions, and statements from state legisla- 
tors that we need new budget priorities. 


To learn more, visit these websites: 
‘www .newprioritiesnetwork.org and 
www nationalprioritiesproject.org. Go 
to Www.oneminuteforpeace.org for a 
visually powerful pie chart showing the 
extent of military spending. 
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A Nonviolent Path to Peace in the Holy Land 


Refusing to Be Enemies 


Palestinian and Israeli Nonviolent 
Resistance to the Israeli Occupation 


| by Maxine Kaufman-Lacusta 


Ithaca Press : 
Hardback, 528 pages 


Review by David Eaepouen 


Refusing to Be Enemies is a good anti-__ : 
dote to all those who have given up on | 


peace in the Holy Land. It is a powerful 
and hopeful book about the possibility of 
a peaceful and just future for the people of 
Israel and Palestine. i 
For all those on both sides of the con- 
flict who say, “There is no partner for 
peace,” 900k 
dreds of Palestinians and Israelis who are 
already active partners for peace. : 


In Refusing to Be Enemies, Maxine d 


Kaufman-Lacusta shares the ‘stories of 


more than 100 Palestinian and Israeli non- Bi 
violent, peace-and-justice activists who 


have chosen nonviolence as a means of 
struggle and a path to.real peace. 

Kaufman-Lacusta writes that increas- 
ing numbers of Palestinians are coming to 
see nonviolence as an effective means to 
challenge the Israeli military occupation. 
Even some Hamas leaders are supporting 
nonviolent resistance as an effective 
means of struggle by Palestinians. 

And thousands of Israelis and Israeli 
organizations, as well as internationals, are 
joining Palestinians in ongoing nonviolent 
action campaigns, such as those that chal- 
lenge the 26-foot-high separation wall, 
which is. cutting off many Palestinian vil- 
lages from their farmlands. 

Israeli and international participation in 


these Palestinian-led nonviolent local - 


actions give moral support and some pro- 
tection to the Palestinian demonstrators. 
In addition, notes Kaufman-Lacusta, 
‘the “outside” participants gain a heart- 
level understanding about the Palestinian 
experience of oppression living under the 
Israeli.military occupation, and are 


you will meet in this book hun- | 


inspired to return home to share their 


‘experience with others. 


Her book provides firsthand Cid 
of the conversion experiences. of many 
Israelis and Palestinians from a belief and 
confidence in the use of violence and the 
gun as a means of finding security to a 


belief in the power of active nonviolence. 


We hear stories of both Israelis and 
Palestinians coming to realize that the 
security of their two-.peoples is bound 
together, and you can’t have security for 
one without security for the “other.” 
Martin Luther King said, “The choice is 


Increasing numbers of 
Palestinians and thousands 
of Israelis see nonviolent 
action as an effective way 
to challenge the Israeli mil- 
itary occupation. 


no longer between violence and nonvio- 


“lence, but between nonviolence and nonex- 


istence.” Israelis and Palestinians are dis- 
covering nonviolence as the only alternative 
to an endless spiral of violence and counter- 
violence which results in security for none. 
The stories in this book profile the 
visions, hopes, and dreams of Palestinian 
and Israeli activists, as well as their 


~ thoughts about strategy on how to escalate 


the nonviolent resistance to the military 
occupation and build a just peace. : 
It is heartening to read of Palestinians 
and Israelis who- say, ““We are all one 
human family.” It is even more heartening 
to learn how they risk their lives in coura- 
geous nonviolent actions. 

Refusing to Be Enemies helps us real- 

ize how important it is for us — Israelis in 
particular, and people around the world in. 
general — to support the nonviolent ini- 
tiatives and movements of Palestinians. 

President John Kennedy once said, 
“Those who make peaceful change impos- 
sible make violent change inevitable.” 

Our job is to help make peaceful change 
possible in Palestine/Israel. 

This excellent book encourages all of us 
to get beyond the all-too-common division 
of the world between “us” and “them,” and 
the need to resort to war and killing as a 
way of solving problems and achieving 
security. Instead, we discover that we are 
all one human family and can act on that 
belief and “refuse to be enemies.” 


David Hartsough is director of 
Peaceworkers and cofounder of the 
Nonviolent Peaceforce. He co-led a Middle. 
East peace delegation last year. This review 
originally appeared in Fellowship magazine. 


Obama Pursues the Madness of Nuclear Power 


Nuclear power is a moral 
crime against future genera- 
tions. It is up to us to peace- 
fully and insistently shut 
those plants down. 


by Norman Solomon 


ike every other president since 

the 1940s, Barack Obama has 

promoted nuclear power. Now, 

with reactors melting down in 
Japan, the official stance is more discon- 
nected from reality than-ever. 

Political elites are still clinging to the 

oxymoron of “safe nuclear power.” It’s up 
to us — people around the world — to 
peacefully and insistently shut those 
plants down. 
_. There is no more techno-advanced 
country in the world than Japan. Nuclear 
power is not safe there, and it is not safe 
anywhere. 

As the New York Gimmes reported, 
“most of the nuclear plants in the United 
States share some or all of the risk factors 
that played a role at Fukushima Daiichi: 
locations on tsunami-prone coastlines or 
near earthquake faults, aging*plants and 


backup electrical systems that rely on 


diesel generators and batteries that could 
fail in extreme circumstances.” 

Nuclear power — from uranium mining 
to fuel fabrication to reactor operations to 


nuclear waste that will remain deadly for 
hundreds of thousands of years — is a 
moral crime against future generations. 

But syrupy rhetoric has always mari- 
nated the nuclear age. From the outset — 
even as radioactive ashes were still hot in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki — top officials 
in Washington touted atomic energy as 
redemptive. The split atom, we were to 
believe, could be an elevating marvel. 

President Dwight Eisenhower pledged 
“to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma” 
by showing that “the miraculous inventive- 
ness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.” 

Even after the Three Mile Island acci- 


dent in 1979 and the Chernobyl disaster in 


1986 — and now this catastrophe in Japan 
— the corporate theologians of nuclear 
faith have continued to bless their own 
divine projects. 


_Thirty years ago, when I coordinated | 
the National Citizens Hearings for 


Radiation Victims on the edge of Capitol 
Hill, we heard grim testimony from 
nuclear scientists, workers, .downwinders 
and many others whose lives had been 
forever ravaged by the split atom. Routine 
in the process was tag-team deception 
from government agencies and nuclear- 
invested companies. 

By 1980, generations had already suf- 
fered a vast array of terrible consequences 
— including cancer, leukemia and genetic 
injuries — from a nuclear fuel cycle shared 
by the “peaceful” and military atom. Today, 


we know a lot more about the abrupt and 
slow-moving horrors of the nuclear indus- 
try. And we keep learning, by the minute, 
as nuclear catastrophe goes exponential in 
Japan. But government leaders don’t seerh 
to be learning much of anything. 

Recently, even while nuclear-power 
reactors were melting down, the White 
House issued this statement: “The presi- 
dent believes that meeting our energy 
needs means relying on a diverse set of 
energy sources that includes renewables 
like wind and solar, natural gas, clean coal 
and nuclear power. Information is still 
coming in about the events unfolding in 
Japan, but the administration is committed 
to learning from them and ensuring that 


‘nuclear energy is produced safely and 


responsibly here in the U.S.” 
Yet another reflexive nuclear salute. 
When this year’s State of the Union 
address proclaimed a goal of “clean ener- 
gy sources” for 80 percent of U.S. elec- 
tricity by 2035, Obama added: “Some 
folks want wind and solar. Others want 
nuclear, clean coal and natural gas. To 
meet this goal, we will need them all — 
and I urge Democrats and Republicans to 
work together to make it happen.” 
Bipartisan for nuclear power? You 
betcha. On Sunday morning TV shows, 
Republican Sen. Mitch McConnell voiced 
support for nuclear power, while 
Democratic Sen. Chuck Schumer offered 
this convoluted ode to atomic flackery: 
“We are going to have to see what hap- 


pens here — obviously still things are 
happening — but the bottom line is we do 
have to free ourselves of dependence from 
foreign oil in the other half of the globe. 
Libya showed that. Prices are up, our 
economy is being hurt by it, or could be 
hurt by it. So I’m still willing to look at 
-nuclear. As I’ve always said, it has to be 
done safely and carefully.” 

Such behavior might just seem absurd or 
pathetic — if the consequences weren’t so 
grave. Nuclear power madness is so 
entrenched that mainline pundits and top 
elected officials rarely murmur dissent. 

-In early 2010, President Obama 
announced federal loan guarantees total- 
ing more than $8 billion to revive the con- 
struction of nuclear power plants in this 
country, where 110 nuclear-power reac- 
tors are already in operation. 

“Investing in nuclear energy remains a 
necessary step,” he said. “What I hope is 
that, with this announcement, we’re under- 
scoring both our seriousness in meeting the 
energy challenge and our willingness to 
look at this challenge, not as a partisan 
issue, but as a matter that’s far more impor- 
tant than ‘politics because the choices we 
make.will affect not just the next generation 
but many generations to come.” 

Promising to push for bigger loan guar- 
antees to build more riliclear power plants, 
Obama said: “This is only the beginning.” 


Norman Solomon and Harvey Wasserman 


- are co-authors of Killing Our Own: The Disaster 


of America’s Experience with Atomic Radiation. | 
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Brown’ s Budget Cuts Devastate the Poor and Disabled 


Gov. Brown’s cutbacks will cause suf: 
fering from the cradle to the grave. 
They will fall with devastating force 
on the poor, disabled, elderly, students 
and families with young children. 


by Lynda Carson 


fter hoodwinking California’s liberals and pro- 
gressives into electing him as governor, one of 


Jerry Brown’s first official acts was to impose 


massive budget cuts that will cause catastrophic harm to — 


the poor, disabled, sick and the elderly. _ 

Actually, Gov. Brown’s cutbacks, announced on 
March 24, will cause suffering from the cradle to the 
grave, since he also dealt pulverizing blows to child care, 
education, and programs for low-income families with 
dependent children. — 

Oakland voters who thought they on be spared cat-— 
astrophic budget cuts by voting for the Democrats and 
Jerry Brown in the gubernatorial campaign against ultra- 
right-wing Meg Whitman and the Republican Party, now 
feel abandoned. They have been double-crossed by the 
Democrats’ support for billions of dollars in budget cuts 
that will fall with devastating force on children, students, 
families, the disabled, poor, and elderly. 

Brown’s cutbacks will mean the elimination of a state- 
subsidized child care program for 11 and 12-year-olds, 
along with a $1.7 billion cut from the Medi-Cal program, 
plus major reductions to senior programs and education. 
One billion dollars will be cut from CalWORKs, and 
$862 million will be cut from mental health services. 

~Brown’s attack on the safety net includes a host of other 
catastrophic budget cuts to other programs. 

These cuts are so severe as to be socially irresponsi- 
ble. The end result is that millions of people will end up 
destitute and bereft, others will be forced into trying to 
make ends meet in the underground economy, while still 
others may be forced into a life of crime, just to survive. 

Just imagine senior citizens who have been forced to 
eat cat food through the years just to survive, and now 
can no longer afford to buy sufficient food at all, due to 

_ the latest budget cuts. Will they be forced to steal food 
from their local grocery store, or should they just pas- 
sively accept outright starvation? 

At this point, the disabled, poor, sick and the elderly 
should be advised to pull out their old copies of Steal 
This Book by Abbie Hoffman, to get some much-needed 
refresher tips and survival techniques, in order to survive 
the catastrophic budget cuts heading their way, thanks in 
part to the double-crossing Democratic Party. 

Steal This Book has great sections on Free Food, Free 


ABUSED 


Marie was certain this would be the best , 


holiday ever. After the two-year separa- 


tion, she was back with her children and 
had found a job. The apartment was 
small and dark, but to Marie, it was 
filled with light. 


by Judy Andreas 


‘ , 7 hen I met her, she was living in a small, dark 
apartment with her two small children. I came 
to her as a caseworker but I left as a friend. 

Marie’s children had recently been returned to her 

_after spending two years in foster care. The darkness of 
those days still hung over her head. There was never 
enough money, though she was a good worker. 

Denzil was a sickly child who needed constant medical 
attention. His father gracefully bowed out of the family 
portrait, leaving Marie to make lengthy, expensive trips to a 
hospital in New York City with a screaming, frightened 
boy. Her boss, though stating he: understood, assufed her 
that he felt terrible about having to “let her go.” 

Childhood ghosts conspired to turn Marie’s frustration 
into anger. Denzil’s little face resembled his: abusive, 
cold-hearted fathes. Her anger found an outlet. The 
charge was “neglect.” The consequence was “removal.” 
Social Services put the children in foster care while the 
mother endeavored to put her life together. 

I did not know Marie then. | wish I had. I met her 
shortly after her children were returned. Being reunited 


Clothing and Furniture, Free Transportation, Free Land, 
Free Housing, Free Education, Free’ Medical Care, Free 
Communication, Free Play, Free Money, Free Pot, and 
Assorted Freebies. 

‘We’ve lived to see an age when Democrats are siding 
with Republicans in protecting big business, big banks, 
big oil companies, greedy capitalists, billionaires and 
millionaires from paying their fair share of taxes. 
Meanwhile, billions of dollars in budget cuts in 
California will mean fewer government services, espe- 
cially for the elderly, the disabled, the poor and the cata- 
strophically ill. 

In 1974, President Richard Nixon supported the cre- 
ation of the Section 8 voucher housing program. For one 


instant, just try to imagine that if Bruce Gregory and . 


Bernie Webber of West Chicago, Illinois, had a Section 8 
voucher in 1974 to help pay off the rent in the apartment. 
they resided in, that they may not have ended up robbing 
a Clarke gas station, just to pay the rent. Imagine that... 

In a time when Republicans are slashing the federal 
budget and the nation’s housing programs, with 
Democrats consenting, more young men and women will 
be compelled to commit crimes and will end up in prison, 
just as Bruce Gregory and Bernie Webber did, after jour- 
nalist Bob Woodward’s father, Judge Alfred Woodward, 
sentenced the two young men to prison for.a five-year 
maximum sentence for armed robbery. 

Tragically, Judge Woodward’s daughter Wendy, was 
close friends to the two young men, and they used to visit 
Wendy at the judge’s home in Wheaton after they got out 
on bail for armed robbery, but friends or not, the judge 
still had to sentence them to prison because of the harsh 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


with her children was a joy that lit up her face. = 
She told me, “See how fat I am getting. That’s 
because I am so happy to have them back.” 
“The children welcomed me into their home. My white 
skin. was no obstacle for them. They had not as yet 
learned the consequences of color. Sendy would sit on 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso. 


mandatory sentencing laws in Illinois. 

Just imagine an elderly couple down on their luck, and 
down to their last few bucks, with barely enough money 
to buy a cup of coffee at a local coffee shop: Now, imag- 
ine that they are both desperate and clever enough to De 
a free meal along with their cup of coffee. : 

Imagine one of those senior citizens sitting down 
alone at the counter and-ordering himself a huge feast of 
ham and eggs, French toast, coffee and orange juice. 
Now, five minutes later, the senior citizen’s partner 
strolls into the coffee shop, sits down next to him, and 
orders only a cup of coffee. 

After a bit, when no one is looking, they trade their 
checks at the counter with each other, before wandering 
off to pay their bills. The one that had a feast, now has 
the check for a cup of coffee. He pays the cashier for the 


coffee, then wanders off down the ‘street, feeling good 


after eating a huge, free meal. 

The woman still at the counter calls the waitress over, 
and tells her that she only had a cup of coffee, but wound 
up with the wrong check somehow. 

Others may try to get free food by sidetind extra piz- 
zas for pick-up late in the evening, just before closing 
time. After no one picks up the pizzas, they end up in the 


‘dumpster behind the building, where hungry people will 


come by later to grab the pizzas that were tossed out. 

The budget cuts imposed by the Democrats in 
California are sure to wreak more havoc on society than 
can ever be measured, as the fabric of the safety net is 
shredded by those protecting big business, big banks, big 
oil companies, and the avaricious rich from paying their 
fair share of taxes. 


~ my lap and tell me how much she loved me. : 
_As part of the Social Service intervention, Marie was in 


counseling and taking a class in parenting. Despite the poor 
public transportation, she always found ways to navigate 


the county maze. She loved the parent groups and, with 


their help, developed ways to cope with frustration. 
It was almost Christmas and Marie was certain that 


‘this would be the best holiday ever. After the two-year 


separation, she was back with her children and had found 
a job. The apartment was small and dark, peek to Marie, it 
was filled with light. 

One evening, while she was bathing her Gye -old son, 
he began to share what had happened in foster care. He told 
his mother what the foster mother’s son had done to him, 
how he had hurt him. Marie reached onto the sink to keep 
from fainting. The words were like knives slicing her flesh. 
Denzil’s wounds had now become his mother’s — the pain 
that did not go away. Both Denzil and Sendy had been sex- 
ually abused over and over again, by a 14-year-old boy. 

“Sendy was only two years old at the time,’ Marie 
cried to me. “Where was the foster mother? Why had 
Social Services snatched the children from my loving 
arms to put them in harm’s way?” Her head was reeling. 
There were no answers to the questions. — 

The detective bought Marie.a Christmas tree and I got 
her ornaments for it. A volunteer donated seven bags of 


food for her holiday: dinner. Marie uttered words of thanks _ 


yet the words were empty. Her heart had been broken. 

The year was ending and soon everyone would be 
yelling “Happy New Year.” Streamers would be strewn 
over the streets. Staggering drunk partygoers would be 
crowding into Times Square with hats and horns of merry 
hysteria, singing of the days of Auld Lang Syne. 

In a small dark 2 a wonian sat with her two 
small children. 


“am 
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In Search of Libraries’ Clean, Well-Lighted Spaces 


by TJ. Johnston 


ibraries have been in the land- 

: scape of my life ever since I was 

: a small boy in New England. In 

the fourth grade, I learned to 

search for volumes using card catalogs in 

~My school library (mostly, I searched for 
sports-related books). 

But I learned-the value of libraries as a 
public space when I was a college student 
and post-grad with limited means. Stores 
and restaurants will shoo away people if 
they stay too long and spend little — or 
no — money. But public libraries are 
always free. We have rampant capitalist 
Andrew Carnegie to thank for establishing 

these democratized gathering areas. 

‘During operating hours, you and I are 
free to check out the stacks, read magazines 
and newspapers, or relax. Also, we’re free 
to hang out there for free — just as long as 
we don’t make too much noise. 

However, a San Francisco resident 
wrote to the S.F. Examiner complaining of 
homeless people “taking over” the city’s 
‘main library. In his recent missive to the 


daily paper, Jack C. Della Santa bemoaned - 


the removal of two comfortable chairs in 
the main lobby. He continued, ““On the sec- 
ond floor, there are two benches that cannot 
be utilized because the homeless are usually 
camped out with their junk spread out over 


Homeless people sit  ontaide the San Francisco Public Library. 


_the whole bench.” 


_ Della Santa also described a scene 
where his wife took their 4-year-old 
grandson to the restroom where they saw 
a woman taking a birdbath at one of the 
sinks. “Where are the library’s security 
guards-and what do they do to address 
these issues?” he wrote. 

Five days later, City Librarian Luis 
Herrera responded in the letters column. 
He wrote that ample security and the addi- 
tion of an on-site social worker enhance 


Lydia Gans photo 


the overall experience for more than 
seven million library patrons. Granted, at 
six floors and 375,000 square feet, the 
main branch has a lot of ground to cover. 
As a frequent library patron, I always 
see homeless people there, as well as peo- 
ple from all walks of life and all fypes of 
housing situations. Usually, they mind 
their own business, as anybody else does. 
I have observed poor and Internet-less 
— if not unhoused — folk line up for the 


express computers. The biggest breach of — 


protocol I have observed is staying 


beyond the 15-minute time limit. 


When Della Santa asked “‘where’s the 
responsiveness to the rest of us,” he 
ignored a simple truth: Sometimes we 
need. refuge in what Ernest Hemingway 
famously described as. a “clean, well- 
lighted place.” Libraries provide such 
refuge from the stresses of everyday life, 
and those peculiar to. the lack of housing. 

They call them “public libraries” for a 
reason. In an increasingly corporatized 
world, public space is growing scarcer. 
Shopping centers have collaborated to 
form “business improvement districts” 
where “outsiders” are monitored and cur- 
tailed, often by private security forces. 

Also, laws such as the sit-lie ordinance, 
approved by San Francisco voters in 
November, place further limits on where 
homeless people may assemble peaceably. 

In recent years, facilities in the main 
library have diminished. In addition to the 
lost seating areas in the lobby, two sets of 
bathrooms have been closed, with two 
remaining on the ground and first floors. 

. The question. of why people bathe in 
the library should be reframed: Why 
doesn’t everybody have access to a bath- 
room or a place to sleep safely and sound- 
ly? Where are the public spaces that could 
accommodate such basic human needs? 


Budget for Humanity 


from page 2 


try, our social safety net and education 
‘system is vanishing before our eyes. The 


State has sacrificed programs that support © 


working families, in exchange for tax 
policies that favor the very wealthy and 


the largest and least effective prison sys- 
tem in the world. 


While this crisis hurts everyone, poor: 
and working-class people and communi-_ 


ties of color bear the brunt of our budget 
failures. Instead of funding affordable 
homes, we are housing over 160,000 peo- 
ple in over-crowded prisons and jails — 
and shipping another 10,000 people to pri- 
vately run prisons in other states. Instead 


of funding In-Home Support Services and © 


community medical and mental health- 
care, we are building prison hospitals. 
Instead of building community colleges, 
we are building county jails. 

We can and must change California’s 
priorities. We cannot solve our budget cri- 
sis or build stable communities without 
stopping prison construction, reducing the 
‘number of people in prison, and using the 
saved resources to stop cuts to education 
and our vanishing social safety net. 

We have the solutions we ot but we 


- must act now. In past years, prisons have 


been the exception for budget cuts. Now, 
polls show 70 percent of Californians favor 
spending cuts in prisons and corrections. 
This budget crisis provides an urgent 
opportunity to dramatically shift the 
state’s funding priorities away from polic- 


ing and imprisonment and toward educa- : 
tion, healthcare, jobs, and housing. Gov. 


Brown’s budget proposal threatens yet 
another round of devastating cuts to vital 
programs. Instead, we can re-unite fami- 
lies, strengthen communities, and save 
billions of dollars by supporting people 
coming home from prison and implement- 
ing basic changes to parole policy and 
sentencing laws. | 
CURB’s basic recommendations are: 


STOP ALL PRISON CONSTRUCTION 


AB900, a June 2007 backroom politi- 
cal deal, authorized the largest prison and 
jail construction splurge in history. 
Implementing AB900 will cost taxpayers 


~ $12 billion, to construct 53,000 new 


prison and county jail beds. AB900 is due 
to “sunset” in 2017 — if we can force the 


sun to set on AB 900 now, tomorrow will - 


be a brighter day for California. 


REDUCE PRISON OVERCROWDING AND 
RELEASE OUR TAX DOLLARS 


California now lags behind states like 


New York, Michigan, New Jersey, and 


_ Texas, where prison populations have 


been dramatically reduced, through sen- 
tencing reform and re-entry support, while 
maintaining public safety. 


STOP THE CUTS, INVEST IN OUR FUTURE 


The only way to protect our communi- 
ties from the devastating impacts of a 
failed economy is by investing in educa- 
tion, affordable housing, jobs, and mental 
and medical healthcare for everyone. 

On the income side, CURB agrees that 
revenue-generating measures are critical 
to restoring California and — when paired 
with prison-reduction measures — can 
balance the budget for reinvesting in our 
communities. Some of the revenue-gener- 
ating measures CURB member organiza- 
tions support include: 

(1) Reinstating property tax by reform- 

ing or repealing Proposition 13; 

(2) Closing corporate tax loopholes; 

(3) Imposing an oil severance tax; 

(4) Applying a foreclosure tax to banks. 

Recent polls have shown that CURB’s 
Budget for Humanity is much closer to 


what Californians actually want than pro-- 


posals being put forth by Gov. Brown or 
the Legislature. Our ideas are not new, or 
even controversial, but to achieve them 
we need people power. We need Ogee 
ing. We need you. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO NOW? 


1. Sign on to the Budget for 
Humanity. Signed statements will be pre- 
sented to local and state representatives. 

2. Contact a CURB representative to 
give a presentation at your organization, 
home, school, church, or community center. 

3. Join Californians United for a 
Responsible Budget. CURB seeks to curb 
prison spending by reducing the number 
of people in prison and the number of 
prisons in the state. We are always seek- 
ing new member organizations who are 
working on issues related to incarceration 
or who are otherwise concerned with our 
state budget priorities. 

4. Tell Gov. Brown to reduce our 
prison population now. Let him know you 
oppose a disproportionate and inhumane 
Corrections budget. Demand that cuts to 
safety net program be restored. 


Eric Moon is the Healing Justice program 
coordinator for American Friends Service ’ 
Committee, a member organization of CURB. 

For more information on CURB or a copy 
of the Budget for Humanity brochure, contact: 

Emily Harris, CURB Statewide 
Coordinator, 1322 Webster Street, #120, 
Oakland, CA 94612. Phone: (510) 435-1176. 
Fax: (510) 839-7615. ; 

Email: emily@curbprisonspending.org OR 
info@curbprisonspending.org 

Website: www.curbprisonspending.org 
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We hope you will come tonight and be 
with us. We want to welcome you, intro- 
duce you to some other young people, and 
get to know you.” 

D. came to the shelter and then came 
back every night for the rest of the winter. 
Late in the season, on the night of the talent 
show, MOE SAH as “my 


ngers 
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stra 
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youth, and donated time, ee 

money to the endeavor. They bring thei 

war mth, their respect, and their. desire to 

make a difference: The Lutheran Church 


of the Cross, which houses the shelter, has 


srkeley | 
d 0 build YEAH !, 


and 


a commitment to making a difference for - 


people who would otherwise live outside. 


individual. donors, 


~ROOF and BAR, 


YEAH! is their commitment. 

Without the original, ongoing, and 
increasing support of the City of 
Berkeley, YEAH! would not exist. Were 
it not for the 150 volunteers who cook and 
serve dinner and breakfast for 30 youth 
day after day, YEAH! would not exist. 

_ Were it not for the small, cat 
staff of counselors, 
staff, administrators, 


social 


iutheran 


ib wy 


job. co rps 
CA 


= oy SE a pane rn 
workers, social work interns, and ehur 


communities, there would be no YEAH! 


Also important is our community of 
banks, 
and gener- 
without whom 
there would be no YEAH! The youth 
thank ‘you, and the board thanks you. 

At a time when families are losing 
their homes, when the foster system is ill- 
equipped to deal with all the youth who 
arrive at the age of independence, when 


companies, 
foundations, 


ous individual donors, 


our schools are not reliably containing our- 


young people, the ones who suffer most, 


whose future is most jeopardized, are 


these young people who, without support, 
education, skills, and a community, have 
to fend for themselves. 

Many of the youth are reupatincd by 


family situations, hard experiences. on the 


street, and even sometimes, foster care. 
Their experiences of caring for others, and 
being cared for, are limited. We want to 
make a difference. Most years, even in-the 
face of deéply limited housing opportuni- 
to offer housing to at 


ties, 


least half 


we manage 
of the youth who stay with us. 
Many of the young people have physi 
cal or mental health problems, or are deal- 
ing with addiction. There is insufficient 
support and services for 
some. Our job is to find the services that 
suit each individual and connect him or 
her in a way that works for the youth, and 
is not just another failure in their lives. 


In spite of everything, many of the 


them, but there is 


Roar 
give 


youth come to us with dreams, and those 
dreams:-need to be fulfilled. Hope needs to 
be restored; faith in the system needs to 
grow. One person at a time, one connec- 
tion to a counselor, a therapist, a volun- - 
teer, or a staff person can make all the dif- 
ference. We see it over and over again. 
Over the years, we shape and hone our 
programs, measuring what is effective. 
Then we put more time, energy, staff, and. 


resources into those, and for those that 


prove not particularly beneficial, we let 
them drop. This year, we increased the 
one-on-one time with trained staff, as that 
kind of interaction appears to promote anc 


sustain the kinds of behaviors that the 


youth want for themselves. 
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Susan Halpern, MSW, is an author and 
therapist. 
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quick fixes aimed at “removing homeless 
people from sight.” After all, we still have 
work to do to end homelessness, and 
many of us feel we have so little control 
over the difficult problems caused by a 
tough economy. 

One quick fix. we can always apply is 
to ticket and arrest homeless people for 
still being outside. 


PUBLIC Commons FOR ALL 


Hence, over two years ago,-we saw the 
sprouting of what might, in the movement 
to end homelessness ;.be called a perennial 
weed: the “Public Commons for All” ini- 
tiative through which the Berkeley City 
Council, led by depressed merchants, 
_implemented-a legally unneeded and dis- 
criminatory “no lying” ordinance directed 
at blaming homeless people for the econo- 
my and the huge impact that the Internet 
and high commercial rents have had on 
retail sales. At the time, the City of 
Berkeley postponed an even more unjust 

“no sitting” ordinance until a time when it 
might be more socially palatable. 

With the economy still slowly rebound- 
ing, it comes as no surprise that Berkeley 
merchants, through the Chamber of 
Commerce, are tempted again to blame 
homeless people for their business chal- 
lenges. In April, the Chamber will consider 
-a push to implement a “no sitting ordi- 
nance’”’ directed at homeless people; making 
it illegal for people we find “unsavory” to 
sit on the street in commercial areas. 

This “anti-sitting” initiative would 
truly be a misguided and expensive waste 
of crucial resources when our community 
instead needs to keep its eyes on the prize 
and continue the responsible step-by-step 
work on the path to ending homelessness. 

What we need now is to stay the 
course, not veer off by unjustly singling 
out one group of people — those without 
housing — whom we find tiresome to 
deal with, and targeting them with expen- 
sive and ineffective ticketing, arrests, 
legal processing and jail. 

The truth is, we still have important 
work to do in our community in develop- 
ing and implementing services and pro- 
grams needed to get homeless people off 
the street. For example, one group that 


Right to Share Food 
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sized that the right to share food is a 
| fundamental human right. I said ‘that we 
believe that our right to share food is 
protected under the the First 
| Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

For the first time; I publicly. advocat- 
ed for the recall of L.A. City 
Councilmember Jan Perry. Perry 
thought she was just dumping on some 
little people when she caused the shut- 
down of the Towne Avenue Soup Line. 
She did not know that she. was thereby 
jumpstarting the right to share food 
movement. 

James thanked everyone for coming. 
We put away the food. All in all, we had 
a good day. 


See the Right to Share Food websites: 
http://righttosharefood.org and http://rtsf.us. 

Michael “Waterman” Hubman is the 
organizer with the Right To Share Food 
Coalition, and the founder of Watercorps, a 
charity that gives drinking water to homeless 
people living in Skid Row, Los Angeles. 


“Segregation, After Norman Rockwell’. 


merchants and compassion-fatigued 
Berkeley residents are tired.of seeing on 
the sidewalks is homeless youth. 
DIRE SHORTAGE OF SERVICES 
The business community claims that 


ce make up at least half the population 


of folks behaving in unacceptable ways 
sitting on the sidewalk. Yet in Berkeley 
(and in Alameda County as a whole) we 


currently have no drop-in center for 


homeless young people. Homeless youth 
aren’t comfortable using centers set up for 
middle-class teens and would likely add 
public health challenges to these programs 
if they did use them. 

Berkeley has a total of only 33 shelter 
beds for homeless youth, and 25 of these 


ple are only available six months a year, 


(i serving transitional-age young peo- 


during the winter. There are a total of 65 


pee beds available for youth, ages 13- 


25, in all of Alameda County! Se pr 
Similarly, there are a total of only 18 


tee of transitional housing for’ youth in 


oa 


Berkeley (that’s short-term housing for up 
to two years after leaving an emergency 
shelter), out of a total of 170 transitional 
housing beds available county-wide. 

Berkeley currently has no permanent 
supportive housing specifically for home- 
less youth. Fifteen beds are expected to 
become available beginning in June or 
July. These 15 beds will serve as a portion 
of the 170 total permanent housing units 
available for youth county-wide. 

All of these available units/beds are 
part of the pool of housing resources 


‘ available to serve the large number of 


| 


youth aging out of foster care each year. 
To put this'in perspective, Alameda 


‘County has 170 units of permanent hous- 


ing for youth, while each year, 24,000 
youth age out of foster care in California. 


Statistically, 50 percent of foster care 


youth aging out of the system will become 
homeless within six months! 
It cannot be overstated that there is not 


nearly enough shelter or housing to serve 


_homeless youth in Berkeley, or Alameda 


County, at present. With such a shortage 
of available resources, is it fair to ticket 
and arrest the exhausted and, unsurpris- 
ingly, sometimes dirty homeless youth 
who are sitting on our sidewalks? 

Let’s look at examples of how this lack 
of needed housing and drop-in programs 
for homeless youth play out in Berkeley. 

First, in the evening, desperation often 
sets in when a young person needs hous- 
ing that night. One day last year, a young 
woman involved in Youth Spirit’s spring 
job training program came to me as we 
opened at 3:30 p.m. and told me she was 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Nili Yosha 


homeless, without housing, for the night. 
ENDLESS SEARCH FOR HOME 


As someone with familiarity and expe- 
rience in working with local homeless 
rograms (not a newbie), it still took me 


five hours on the telephone and driving 


round to shelters to find one available 
shelter bed for this 20-year-old female! 
There were literally no beds free for youth 
county-wide! 
Finally, at 8:30 p.m., with no other 


‘options, Berkeley Food and Housing 


Project’s women’s shelter generously 
greed to make an extra space available 
— after we arrived at the shelter, with 
nowhere else for her to go, in the dark. 

During the winter months, when 

erkeley’s excellent youth shelter is open, 
itis only able to afford to provide beds for 

5-30 young people. Thus, even during 
the winter, there is usually a waiting list 
for a shelter bed in Berkeley. 

Second, the daytime can be just as 
impossible. With no place youth can go 
indoors during the day and Berkeley’s 
excellent YEAH shelter only able to oper- 

te from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., where can we 
expect homeless youth to sit? 

Many young people staying at the 
YEAH Shelter during the winter spend 
the daytime hours, from 9 a.m. until the 
night shelter opens, at the Berkeley Public 


‘Library. Others trudge two miles across 
town, often in bad weather during the 


winter, to participate in Youth Spirit 
Artwork’s job training program where, 


‘from 3:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m., they find 


food and can earn BBG money making 
art to sell. 

For those YEAH Shelter youth who 
come to Youth Spirit for the afternoon 
(we'd like to be open longer but with a 
tiny budget can’t afford it), when YSA 
closes, at 6:30. p.m. they still have over an 
hour until YEAH opens at 8 p.m. Unless 
we drive them, homeless youth currently 
need to walk the two miles back to YEAH 
— in the winter months — often in the 
dark, in the rain. 

The situation homeless adults in 


' Berkeley face is different but equally 


challenging! 
Countless studies have documented the 
giant cost differential between ticketing, 


alresting and prosecuting homeless peo- 


ple, including sheltering them in jail — 
and providing needed programs to house 
those in need. It is safe to say that it is at 


least five times cheaper to go through 


efforts to secure permanent affordable 
housing for people than it is to penalize 
em for being on the street. 
Further, jail serves as a continuing 
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revolving door — not a means of making 
substantive lifestyle changes. So jail is 
truly an ineffective (not to mention, 
unjust) mechanism for dealing with the 
problems of poverty and homelessness. 

The prophet Micah proclaims in the 
Bible, as do the sacred scriptures of other 
great religious traditions in their own lan- 
guage: “What does the Lord require of 
you but to seek justice, love kindness and 
walk humbly with the Lord?” | 

In Berkeley, let’s continue that humble 
and steadfast walk this year — doing the 
good work we know is needed to solve 
the challenges of homelessness and pover- 
ty in our midst. 

That journey doesn’t include passing 
an ordinance making it illegal to sit on the 
sidewalk! 


Sally Hindman is the director of Youth 


Spirit Artworks. To support Youth Spirit 


Artworks visit: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
To learn about EveryOne Home visit: 
www.EveryOneHome.org 
To support YEAH Shelter 
www.YEAH-Berkeley.org 


Visit: 


